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Civil-Military Relations in Mutual Security 


By HERMAN MILES SOMERS 


HAT the present role of the United 
States in world affairs represents a 
revolutionary departure from past tradi- 


tions and practices has received wide | 


notice. Inadequate attention has been 
directed to the question whether the po- 
litical institutions developed during 150 
years of preoccupation with domestic af- 
fairs are adequate to the new problems 
and demands. 

Every literate person now inquires, 
What is our foreign policy? But few 
seem concerned with the fact that the 
answer to the question lies in how for- 
eign policy is made and where, and by 
whom it is controlled and operated. 


THe MILITARY EMPHASIS 


For the first time in our history, we 
are committed to a world-wide network 
of military alliances, of which the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is but one. 
Our military establishment is at its high- 
est peacetime level, and military ex- 
penditures completely dominate the fed- 
eral budget. This is a situation which 
can be considered independent of the 
hostilities in Korea, since we have com- 


mitted ourselves to a firm military pos- 


ture for the duration of cold war, a pos- 
ture expected to be supported by about 
15 per cent of the national income. 

In short; for the first time, Americans 
must contemplate living for an indefi- 
nite period with a large military estab- 
lishment, constituting far the major por- 
tion of government expenditures and 
personnel. We are now faced with a 
new and enduring challenge: In a con- 
text of “permanent mobilization,” can 
we keep military considerations in bal- 
anced proportions within an over-all se- 
curity program encompassing also po- 


27 


litical, economic, social, and moral fac- 
tors? Can we maintain clear political 
and civilian authority over military af- 
fairs? 

Without civilian control of the mili- 
tary, our democratic institutions and 
traditions stand in jeopardy. Unless 
military aspects of foreign policy are 
balanced with the other essential ele- 
ments, we may end up with only super- 
ficial aspects of unrooted military power, 
a latter-day Maginot line. 

My own impression, based on recent 
observation of our efforts in Europe, is 
that we are not evidencing a capacity to 
administer a rounded defense program, 
and that a striking and increasing im- 
balance among the elements which make 
up security is manifest. The military 
alliance of NATO is being made un- 
necessarily tenuous because of a thin- 
ning down of American foreign policy 
and administration to a primarily mili- 
tary activity. 

Let me hasten to add that I do not 
attribute this to alleged aggrandizing 
propensities of the military. We may, 
in fact, consider ourselves fortunate that 
during the past few years we have had 
at the head of our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Omar Bradley, an officer who has not 
only acted with a statesman’s sense of 
public responsibility but who has evi- 
denced a keen concern for maintenance 
of the principle of political supremacy 
over the military. Partially the prob- 
lem appears to lie in our political and 
governmental institutions, and in part it 
stems from a timorous abdication of 
civilian authority. 

Recent developments in the Mutual 
Security Program may illustrate the 
point. 
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THE MARSHALL PLAN 


We moved into the Marshall plan in 
an enlightened spirit and with under- 
standing of the mutuality of interests of 
the North Atlantic community. We 
made it clear that the economic and po- 
litical stability of friendly nations was 
a common concern. We appeared to ac- 
cept the principle that ultimate security 


rested on a broadly based “united mo- . 


rale.” 

It was a courageous proposal, and its 
presentation to Congress as a four-year 
program represented a long-sighted view. 
But as time went on, the exigencies of 
the annual appropriations procedures re- 
sulted in a “strategy” of emphasizing 
the crisis or temporary character of the 
assistance, to the neglect of the increas- 
ingly apparent fact that the basic rela- 
tionship with Europe, which lay at the 
root of the particular program, was a 
matter of indefinite duration. 

After the Korean outbreak, it ap- 
peared necessary to augment the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of the Mar- 
shall plan with a program of military 
assistance to our allies. There is noth- 
ing incompatible between Marshall-plan 
objectives and military assistance. A 
program of mutual assistance, or bur- 
den-sharing, may well encompass all 
elements of mutual concern. 

But by 1952 the civilian authorities 
were caught up in the mesh of their 
earlier “strategy” in dealing with Con- 
gress. The Marshall plan was a success, 
by every measure available, but success 
had been represented as being synony- 
mous with conclusion—an end to the 
program—rather than as part of the 
continuum in a long-range relationship 
in regard to long-range problems. In 
its presentation to Congress in 1952, the 
executive branch chose not to make the 
latter case but to hail the successful 
conclusion of the Marshall plan, and 


then rationalized virtually the whole of 
our continued political and financial re-. 
lationship to Europe on a military basis. 
Pitching the entire program to the need 
for military assistance, the role of the 


‘Mutual Security Agency appeared justi- 


fied only as an appendage to the mili- 
tary. Developments into 1953 are in- 


creasing this one-sided tendency. 


“DEFENSE SUPPORT”’ 


The rationale is simple. Congress, it 
is alleged, will not hear of further eco- 
nomic assistance to Europe, but is 
ready to accept the need for military as- 
sistance. Economic aid is still needed 
in modest, but nonetheless essential, 
amounts. To get it, runs the argu- 
ment, the justification must be _ inti- 
mately identified with the military. 

This has led to the labeling of virtu- 
ally all European economic aid as “de- 
fense support,’ under which expendi- 
tures must be justified in terms of their 
contribution to the military build-up. 
It was argued that only the necessity 
of the post-Korean European defense 
development created the circumstances 
for continued aid. 

Most observers regarded this as too 
optimistic an estimate of the real situa- 
tion, especially as applied to such coun- 
tries as Italy and Greece, and most Con- 


_gressmen appeared to recognize the 


argument as mainly an appropriations 
justification. At the 1952 hearings, 
Senator after Senator rightly pleaded 
that the issues would be clearer to him 
if the $1.8 billion requested for ‘de- 
fense support” were clearly labeled eco- 
nomic aid. In point of fact, since an 
entire economy may be considered to be 
“defense supporting” because the mod- 
ern military base represents total re- 
sources, the aid under that label con- 
sists of conventional economic goods 
not essentially different from the Mar- 
shall-plan aid. But it is most signifi- 
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cant that we now officially claim to be 
almost solely involved in military as- 
sistance. 


Orr-SHORE PROCUREMENT 


A second method of delivering needed 
economic assistance is developing rapidly 
under the name of Off-Shore Procure- 
ment, or OSP. This involves using 
military assistance moneys for purchase 
of military items from European na- 
tions to be delivered by us to the same 
or other European allies. Needed dol- 
lars are thus brought into Europe, and 
the Mutual Security Agency hopes it can 
build an economic and political program 
around this indirect device. 

For fiscal 1953 it was planned to em- 
ploy $1 billion for OSP. Plans for fiscal 
1954 talk of $1.5 or $2 billion for OSP, 
and it may substantially replace all 
other forms of economic assistance to 
Europe. At the moment, it appears to 
be regarded as the most salable pack- 
age available for purposes of con- 
gressional appropriation, and the con- 
gressional hearings this summer will 
probably burgeon with imaginative de- 
scriptions of the virtues of OSP. 

The claims made for OSP are nu- 
merous and diverse enough to engage 
wide support. Here are a few: (1) 
Since we must give Europe military 
equipment in any event, OSP provides 
a method of furnishing both the ma- 
tériel and the equivalent number of 
badly needed dollars at no additional 
cost. (2) OSP will help develop and 
keep in usable condition important Eu- 
ropean facilities and manpower which 
might otherwise be left to deteriorate. 
(3) OSP dollars can be more fully di- 
rected and controlled by us toward the 
achievement of political objectives, such 
as encouraging factories with anti-com- 
munist labor, or increasing employment 
at strategic points, for example, in Italy 
before the June elections. 


How all these and other alleged aims 

of OSP are to be achieved while at the 
same time obtaining the proper military 
items when and where needed—presum- 
ably the primary objective—is not made 
clear. . 
OSP cannot perform all that is 
claimed for it. As one method of fur- 
nishing military assistance, it can have 
effective results if used selectively. But 
as a substitute for economic assistance, 
it is deficient and wasteful. In a coun- 
try where there are existing but idle in- 
dustrial plants and manpower, capable 
of making suitable military items at. 
reasonable cost, and the country is now 
unable to expand its own military 
budget, an opportunity exists for our 
military buyers to place a_ limited 
amount of dollar contracts and thus 
create employment, use idle resources, 
and boost dollar exchange reserves, 
while obtaining needed military equip- 
ment—in a few cases even at a finan- 
cial saving. But these ideal circum- 
stances do not often prevail. In most 
cases, the economic objective of fur- 
nishing dollar assistance and otherwise 
propping up political morale is likely to 
be in conflict with the military objective 
of obtaining needed goods of acceptable 
quality at a reasonable price. 

In an economy already operating at 
or near full capacity, and where the 
military budget is at a satisfactory level, 
as in England, OSP dollars do not have 
the same effect as economic aid dollars. 
American military dollars mean a diver- 
sion of industrial capacity from prod- 
ucts for civilian consumption or from 
expanding dollar-earning capacity on a 
solid, long-range foundation. No net 
gain in dollar earnings may result, and 
the long-range economic struggle for 
Stability and sufficiency may be re- 
tarded. OSP provides a highly uncer- 
tain source of future dollars. As a lead- 
ing British industrialist told me, “We're 
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converting some of our very scarce capi- 
tal structure to get your OSP dollars. 
We are willing to do it, if your people 
feel it essential, but we’re worried. We 
know that as soon as your own muni- 
tions production lines catch up on their 
contracts and need more to keep them 
going, neither your Congress nor your 
military will want to justify placing con- 
tracts here for goods you can make in 
the United States.” 

If contracts are to be placed on a 
straight business basis of where needed 
items can be produced most efficiently, 
the great bulk of contracts will land in 
Germany and Belgium, which need them 
least. If we purchase goods without due 
regard to relative quality and price, we 
cannot expect much respect for our ex- 
hortations to improve methods and effi- 
ciency in the European economies. 


ENLARGED SPHERE OF MILITARY 
AUTHORITY 


Most important, we are not told that 
the technique of Off-Shore Procurement 
throws into military hands large addi- 
tional authority over civilian aspects of 
foreign policy! 

This type of purchasing is performed 
by the military. The procurement offi- 
cers are not attached to, or responsible 
to, any civilian agency. Upon entering 
a particular nation in Europe they are 
not under the authority of the American 
Ambassador as part of the “country 
team,” as are other American func- 
tionaries (although they are instructed 
to seek the counsel of the MSA mission, 
as well as that of the Embassy). They 
report only to military superiors in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Civilian authorities, in diminishing 
numbers, still nurture a hope that they 
Can maintain authority for “program- 
ing” of OSP, country by country; that 
is, that they can retain basic decision- 
making control, leaving to the military, 


in addition to the inescapable function 
of weapons specification and approval, 
the sheer mechanics of buying. 

We and other countries have had long 
experience with the issues of program- 
ing and procurement. It was a cause 
célébre here during World War II, and 
it is important that civil authorities 
shall not forget what was so obvious 
then. 

Procurement is not merely buying. It 
inevitably includes responsibility for set- 
ting specifications, for inspection, and 
for delivery. If the procurement officer 
is to be held accountable for the pro- 
duce, he must be satisfied that the plant 
with which he contracts is able to de- 
liver. He must follow the manufacturing 
process and make sure that scarce ma- 
terials or manpower does not jeopardize 
production. If transportation problems 
interfere, he must move in on those. 
Inevitably, the manufacturer turns to 
the buyer, the man who holds the purse 
strings, when problems arise which 
threaten fulfillment of the contract. It 
was not surprising that with its multi- 
billions of procurement responsibility in 
World War II the military found itself 
in the midst of the business of every 
civilian war agency—production, man- 
power, transportation, labor disputes, 
shipping—and that it soon assumed a 
most powerful voice in the decisions of 
these agencies. 

All experience, as well as the simple 
logic of the purchasing function (even 
in the department store business), con- 
firms that procurement cannot sensibly 
be detached from broad responsibility. 
Procurement responsibility carries with 
it programing responsibility in practice, 
wherever else it may be placed by law 
or regulation. This is and will be true 
in Europe as well as in the United 
States. 

In short, if economic assistance is to 
be channeled through military Off-Shore 
Procurement, then economic assistance 
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to Europe will be administered by the 
military. 


“As OTHERS SEE Us” 


European trust and good will are not 
enhanced by our sending men in uni- 
form to negotiate with their industry 
and labor on business and political mat- 
ters. They not only fear the implica- 
tions for American policy, but are dis- 
tressed by the tendency to promote mili- 
tary influence in their own countries. 

Most of those responsible for our eco- 
nomic programs abroad are aware of the 
rising importance of the military in their 
business. They are not unmindful of 
the fact that if their major role is to 
advise on wise placement of contracts, 
the military may soon decide to employ 
its own economists for such functions. 

The issue of Off-Shore Procurement is 
used here only for illustrative purposes. 
Whatever its merits and demerits, as 
presently employed it is clearly part of 
a pattern of increasing transfer of key 
elements of American foreign policy into 
military hands. The total tendency is a 
dangerous imbalance; in fact, in the 
eyes of European allies, almost a total 
concentration upon military objectives. 
And no matter how broadly defined, as 
in the case of NATO, military objec- 
tives alone cannot indefinitely evoke the 
sustained allegiance of free peoples. 

Whether we think it wise or unwise, 
Europe has its heart and mind more 
concentrated on its continuing problem 
of economic insecurity than upon mili- 


tary security. In the eyes of Europeans, 


we appear to have given up our broader- 
based participation as a partner in a 
mutual security community, and are re- 
lating all our efforts and contributions 
to the present cold war. 

While military alliances may appear 
an exciting new enterprise to many 
Americans, they have been common- 
place for centuries to Europeans, who 
understand that unless reinforced by 


substantial bonds of economic or politi- 
cal mutual interest, the military com- 
mitment becomes void. Regardless of 
our NATO commitment, it is feared that 
if the Russian threat appears to subside 
we may walk out, and this casts doubt 
upon our reliability as an ally in the 
larger sense. 

Inadvertently we are adding fuel to 
the fires of Communist propaganda, 
which alleges that our purposes are 
imperialistic. The widespread feeling 
among Europeans that we are pushing 
them too far, too fast,. militarily, in 
terms of their whole welfare, is aug- 
mented by the concentrated emphasis 
on military affairs. We appear to have 
lost sight of the familiar precepts which 
we preach so often, that arms alone are 
not the measure of a nation’s: military 
strength—that it must be in a mood to 
use them with determination. We are 
enhancing the risk that we may be pro- 
ducing only a facade of power. 

Clearly, one can recognize fully the 
need for military strength and prepared- 
ness, here and abroad, and yet recognize 
the dangers of defining security in mili- 
tary terms alone. It has recently been 
effectively pointed out that 


Ten groups of tactical air force can be ef- 
fectively neutralized if the bases from 
which they are to fly are surrounded by 
hostile populations. It may require a 10 
per cent increase in our fleet to assure ac- 
cess to raw materials that are no longer 
available because of improvident manage- 
ment of our domestic resources. Ten di- 
visions may be added to our team because 
we have successfully mediated in a solu- 
tion of the Egyptian problem. Security is 
not to be defined in military terms alone 
and in a cold war situation it would be 
disastrous not to have factors over which 
civilians are responsible kept front and 
center on the council tables. 


1 James A. Perkins, “Administration of the 
National Security Program,” paper delivered 
at annual meeting of American Society for 
Public Administration, March 7, 1953. 
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FACTORS IN IMBALANCE 


Let us examine briefly into the factors 
which are pushing us into this precarious 
imbalance. A full and accurate analysis 
of the causal factors requires and de- 
serves the attention of our best research 
talent, and I hope that more of the re- 
sources of our research foundations will 
be applied to these problems. All I can 
do here is to suggest the scope of the 
considerations. 

There are some who feel that in a 
period of mobilization, the superior 
strength and influence of the military 
in the counsels of state is inevitable. 
First, there is the sheer overwhelming 
magnitude of numbers. Civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense 
alone represent more than 50 per cent 
of all employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, not counting the millions in uni- 
form. The budget controlled by that 
Department is considerably more than 
the total for all other government func- 
tions. The Department of Defense has 
far more civilian employees stationed 
abroad than all other government agen- 
cies combined. 

In a mobilization period, such pro- 
digious bulk is combined with a public 
psychology of power, in the raw sense, 
as the avenue to security, and it enor- 
mously augments the prestige and status 
of the military. Such a period simul- 
taneously brings about a lower degree 
of public confidence in the “talkers,” 
the “negotiators,” the “diplomats,” who, 
by the very fact of the need for mobili- 
zation, appear to have failed. 

The element of military secrecy causes 
a serious disability for civilian agencies 
which must negotiate with the military. 
Information is a form of power, and its 
denial to one and availability to an- 
other is a forceful element determining 
relationships. | 


Interest group influence 


The great volume of military expendi- 
tures creates large “stakes” in the mili- 
tary establishment for powerful groups 
in our society. With a sizable propor- 
tion of the national income being di- 
rected through military channels into 
private plant construction and profitable 
contracts, a closer relationship is de- 
veloped between the military and the 
business community. : 

Similarly, the idea of using military 
expenditures for economic ends is not 
confined to the OSP program. At least 
one business advisory service has been 
warning its clients that only higher 
military expenditures can avoid a busi- 
ness recession, and it accused Mr. Lov- 
ett of favoring “depression” because his 
proposed budget was not large enough. 

While powerful interest groups gravi- 
tate toward the military, the Depart- 
ment of State continues in a political 
limbo, devoid of the essential support of 
any important organized pressure group. 
It bears the burden of popular suspicion 
toward an agency which frequently must 
appear to be representing foreign inter- 
ests. The Hoover Commission defined 
well, a few years ago, the institutional 
bases of congressional suspicion of the 
Department.?, Among other annoyances, 
it usually appears in the role of ask- 


ing Congress to give away something 


—money, tariff barriers, sovereignty— 
without the customary related rewards 
at the ballot box. The Department is 
inevitably a favorite whipping boy for 
Congressmen. The lack of a constitu- 
ency makes it virtually the only large 
department of government which can be 
attacked with abandon and with im- 
punity. 

2See Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Foreign 


Affairs (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949), pp. 5-8. 
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Governmental structure 


Governmental structure is probably 
more fundamental in explaining the phe- 
nomenon of military pre-eminence. Both 
Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Lovett have 
pointed: out that we do not have civilian 
control in the military departments. We 
now speak only of Presidential control 
as distinguished from broader civilian 
control, and even the President’s au- 
thority is diluted in peacetime. 

The civilian secretaries have relatively 
little power to exercise their proper au- 
thority over the basic decisions of the 
services. This fact is contributed to by 
law, custom, and relations with Con- 
gress. The amended National Security 
Act of 1947 names the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as the principal military advisers 
to the President, not through the Secre- 
tary of Defense, but directly. This has 
led, in military quarters, to the inter- 
pretation that the civilian secretaries 
are in charge of “housekeeping func- 
tions,” while the Joint Chiefs are in 
charge of military affairs. 

While the Secretary of Defense is the 
statutory representative of the military 
on the National Security Council, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are named the 
principal military advisers to the Coun- 
cil. The Secretary’s influence in the 
highest policy council has been seri- 
ously diluted by divided representation. 


Congressional committees 


The organization of Congress and the 
“checks and balances” system induce a 
fragmentation of executive control and 
responsibility. The system of commit- 
tee “proprietorship” has led individual 
congressional committees to take policy 
and administrative protectorship over 
particular security agencies or portions 
of agencies. Increasingly, military units 
(not unlike some other favored bureaus) 


have solidified direct horizontal relations 
with Congress, circumventing higher ex- 
ecutive authority. 

This not only enhances the powers of 
the military but also loosens the ad- 
ministrative authority of the President 
and civilian secretaries. It reduces the 
possibility of the President’s effective 
management of an over-all security pro- 
gram with balanced consideration to 
military and nonmilitary factors. 

All of this has induced a conviction 
in civilian agencies with foreign affairs 
responsibilities that the more nearly 
they can present their program in mili- 
tary terms the more likely that program 
is to receive congressional approval. As 
already indicated in the illustrations 
from the Mutual Security Program, se- 
curity considerations will be presented 


as military appendages wherever pos- 
sible. 


Civilian timidity 

While Congress is thus a major factor 
in weakening civilian elements in our 
foreign affairs programs, the civilian 
agencies have failed to stand up for 
their responsibilities forthrightly. To 
this observer, it appears from the 1952 
mutual security congressional hearings 
that the officials of MSA evidenced far 
more passion for genuflection before the 
military than did the Congressmen. 
One of its high officials excused it by 
saying, “What’s the use of presenting 
ideal foreign policy to Congress if you 
can’t get any money for it?” The pro- 
ceedings give substance to the inter- 
pretation of one military man, “They 
told Congress that the only business 
they have is our business.” 

The Department of State has recently 
appeared woefully timid in its stated 
role as the center for foreign affairs. 
Evidencing considerable initiative and 
enterprise for a period after World War 
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II, it was not long before its political 
vulnerability drove it into the back- 
ground and disarmed it. In the circum- 
stances in which the Department finds 
itself, one large error like the misevalua- 
tion of Red China is sufficient to make 
it a free target for abuse and to under- 
mine effective influence. 

Thus, more recently the Department 
of State has not exercised effective lead- 
ership in shaping our cold war strategy. 
A recent report of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, by six distinguished schol- 
ars, emphasizes the “wholly unwarranted 
disposition” of the State Department 
“to limit narrowly the area of its inter- 
ests, especially with the Department of 
Defense.” It claims that the more re- 
cent tangles between the two agencies 
“are at least in part, the result of a 
basic and preliminary surrender of au- 
thority.” 3 

The Department has been slow to ac- 
cept responsibility for comprehending 
military aspects of foreign policy, and 
has failed to make official posts in the 
Department for this aspect of its job. 
Recent studies share the view that “as 
a general proposition ... there are 
more military officers who have a first- 
hand knowledge of diplomatic matters 
than there are State Department people 
who have an equivalent knowledge of 
military affairs” and that “military offi- 
cers are far better grounded in broad 
security affairs than are our top civilian 
officials.” + 

This represents an acute, and partially 
self-imposed, disability on the part of 
civilians. In part, it derives from differ- 
ences in tenure. The turnover in top 
civilian officials reduces their capacity 


3W. Y. Elliott and others, United States 
Foreign Policy—Its Organization and Control 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), 
p. 100. 

James A. Perkins, op. cit. See also W. Y. 
Elliott and others, op. cit., passim. . 


to compete in knowledge and experience 
with the top military career men. 

Until the civilian agencies take a 
more forthright and firm view of their 
responsibilities, they cannot rest on the 
assertion that the difficulty is entirely 
in Congress. Many Congressmen are 
crying for assistance in keeping mili- 
tary requests and military authority in 
proper over-all balance. For example, 
Senator Hickenlooper pleaded at the 
1952 hearings: 


It seems apparent to me that we are 
rapidly going from a civilian government 
into a complete military-controlled govern- | 
ment in this country, which is an ominous 
trend .. . we are passing from the point 
where the civilians in this country are di- 
recting policy. They are merely O.K’ing 
or putting the rubber stamp on what the 
military testified to in such a broad pro- 
gram that no human being could test it or 
go into it or tell whether it is right, wrong, 
or indifferent ...we have to take the 
word of the ‘military, and we have no 
equipment, we have no staffs that are 
trained .. .5 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation re- 
port summarizes the issue well by say- 


ing, 


If in recent years military men have oc- 
casionally played a somewhat outsized role 
in policy-making, the cause is to be found 
more in the timidity and indecision of ci- 
vilians than in any grasping “militarism.” 
... It is not our military men who must 
be weakened; it is our makers of policy 
who must gain strength.® 


But the study recognizes that basi- 
cally it is not so much a matter of per- 
sonalities and viewpoint as it is a pro- 
found issue of governmental institutions, 


5 Eighty-second Cong., 2d sess., U. S. Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1952, Hearings, March-April 
1952, p. 172. 

6W. Y. Elliott and others, op. cit., p. 113. 
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and it ends up by calling not only for 
reorganization but also for constitu- 
tional reforms. 


A GRAVE ISSUE 


Clearly, the factors in the issue are 
complex and comprehensive. It is not 
my task to offer solutions, but to pre- 
sent the elements of a problem of pro- 
foundest implications for our future. 
The challenge to our society is great. 
We appear to be embarked on a period 


which has pessimistically been called 
“permanent mobilization.” Do we have 
the wit and the will to face up to the 
necessity of reforming our institutions 
to permit a balanced program of se- 
curity together with clear democratic 
civilian control? 

Our experience to date with the Mu- 
tual Security Program indicates a lazy 
drift in the opposite direction. For- 
tunately, there are yet time and oppor- 
tunity to reverse the course. 


Herman Miles Somers, Ph.D., Haverford, Pennsylvania, is professor and chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at Haverford College and has returned recently from 
a European tour during which he was officially engaged in an evaluation survey of the 
Mutual Security Program. He also served a tour of duty in Europe after the Second 
World War as Lieutenant Colonel in the Army. He has taught at Harvard University 
and Swarthmore College, and is a consultant to the United States Department of Labor. 
Among his publications is Presidential Agency: Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 


version (1950). 
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